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_ What shall I say to you about August? 


— 


AUGUST. 


I might tell 
you that it is the month of fruits, that it is often a very 
sultry month, that the flowers which it brings are very 
gay and bright in their colors; and various other things 
of the same sort. But this is not what children care 
for, and I dare say you would rather J should tell you 
something about your old friends, William and Harry 


and their sisters. But I shall not select a day on which 
any special out-of-door amusement was going on, al- 
though they had some pleasant rides into the country in 
August; because I wish to show you how many ways 
there are of passing time pleasantly at home, without any 
extraordinary amusements. 

It was about the middle of Saturday afternoon, in the 
first week after school had recommenced. The boys 
had been playing out of doors for an hour or two, and 
having become rather heated they had now adjourned to 
the house to find their sisters. Mary was busily engag- 


ed-in finishing a drawing. This was an occupation of 


which she was very fond, and in which she excelled. 
Fanny was pasting some stories cut out of newspapers 
into an old writing book. 

William threw himself into a rocking-chair and be- 
gan rocking with great vehemence. Harry advanced to 
the table at which his sisters were seated, rested his el- 
bows on it, and his cheeks on his elbows, and thus re- 
mained for several minutes without speaking. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Harry ;” 
last. 

“My thoughts!—oh, I was thinking about Charles 


Ross, who goes to our school this term, and has the seat 


next to me.. Do you know he keeps a journal and writes 
in it every day.” 
“A very good plan, I think,” said Mary. 


“Do you think so?” asked Harry eagerly. “I was just 
thinking about beginning one myself, but I don’t see 
What I should have to put in it. There would be the 


same things every day.” 
“Yes,” interrupted William, “very interesting it would 


be, to be sure, to read the same things over and over; 


“Got up at six o’clock; eat my breakfast; went to 
school ; came home again and eat my dinner. Went to 
school in the afternoon ”— 

“Come,” said Mary, “you make the case worse than 
itis There is always more variety than that in a day ; 
besides you must be more minute if you want to have it 
interesting. And then you must not expect that it will 
be interesting to you now ; if you keep a journal, it will 
be for your pleasure and advantage some years hence, 
or even when you grow up to be a man. Think how 


Pleasant it would be then, to have an exact account of 


your childish days.” 

“I wonder what’s the reason,” said Harry after a 
Pause, “that we neverahave any such things happen to 
us as other children do” 

“What sort of things?” 

“Why any sort of adventures. We go on just the 


Same from day to day, and the children that I read about 





said Fanny at 








in stories seem to have something happening out of the 
common course.” 

Mary laughed. “Perhaps,” said she, “it is because 
the writers of stories put in such things, so as to make 
them interesting. But here is mamma coming, we will 
ask her.” 

When the question was proposed, their mother said 


= | she thought Mary’s reason was partly the true one. “But 


that is not all,” continued she. “The same things when 
they happen to you do not seem as wonderful and as in- 
teresting as when you read about them in books. If 
you should read about some children who had passed 
the last year just as you have done, had just as many in- 
cidents and no more, I dare say you would think they 
had a great deal to diversify their lives, and could make 
out quite an interesting journal if they chose to keep one. 
For instance, if you had seen an account of a celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July like yours, how delightful it would 
have seemed to you.” 

All the children declared that this was true. 

“But after all, mother,” said William, “4th of July 
comes only once a year, and that would not help us much 
towards making out a journal.” 

“Very true,” replied his mother. “Therefore if the 
interest of your journal is expected to depend on such 
things, I advise you by all means not to undertake it.” 

“ What should it depend on then, mother?” 

“ Why, on the little occurences of every day, faithful- 
ly narrated. Such a record becomes more interesting, 
the farther we get from the time at which it was written. 
I would give a great deal now for such a narrative of 
my early years.” 

This remark seemed to awaken a great interest in the 
children. “Oh I mean to keep one!” was the exclama- 
tion of each one, “ And I mean to put down every sin- 
gle thing, no matter how little it is,” said Harry. 

“ Shall you put down that you spilt the milk at break- 
fast this morning,” inquired William gravely. 

“Poh! how foolish you are William. But mother, 
will you give us some paper to make books of?” 


books will be wasted.” 
Harry looked rather blank. 


that we will not give it up.” 


yourselves. How many of you want paper?” 

“J,” said Harry. 

-“ And I”—* and I,” said Fanny and William. 

“ Not you, Mary?” asked Fanny in astonishment. 

“T have a book already,” said Mary. 

And then came the cutting and sewing of the paper, 
preparing and pasting covers, in all which Mary’s assis- 
tance was needed, and she was obliged to lay aside her 
drawing unfinished. At last they were all ready, and 
Mary had made a pen for each and placed it inside the 
cover, ready for use. And the next question was, 
“ When shall we begin to write?” 

“ Why tomorrow, I suppose.” 

“ Why, tomorrow is Sunday.” 

“Well, what of that; we can write down the texts and 
who preaches, and what ‘our Sabbath School lesson is 
about.” 

“So we can. Well then, begin to morrow. I won- 
der which of us will hold out the longest.” 





the conversation closed, for tea was ready. L. 








“ Let me consider,” replied his mother. “Ifyou should 
get tired and give up the plan in a few days, as is very 
likely, then the paper, and the time spent in making the 


“But mamma,” said he, “you can make us promise 


“Yes, I might do that, but perhaps it would not be 
best. I will see at any rate, how long you will go on of 


“ That remains to be seen,” said William, and here 








NARRATIVE. 








NOISE. 


When Rollo’s father came home at night, 
after he had been away during the day, and sat 
down in his rocking chair by the side of the fire, 
reading his newspaper or thinking about his 
business, he always wanted to have the room 
still, He was sitting thus, one evening in Octo- 
ber, just before tea, and Rollo was upon a crick- 
et near the back side of the room, looking at the 
pictures in one of his old picture-books, when 
the door opened, and Nathan came in. He 
walked along towards Rollo, and began to look 
over his shoulder at the picture in his book. 

But Rollo had by this time done looking at 
the picture, and he concluded to have a little 
frolic with Nathan. So he shut up the book, 
and said, 

‘* Ah! here comes a thief anda robber. Let 
me get my thumb ready, and then I’ll punch him.” 
As he said this, he began to fumble with his 
thumb, pretending to be doing something to it 
with his other hand, and making believe that he 
was in a great hurry to get it ready. His real 
object was to give Nathan time to get away a 
little. So Nathan scampered away, and then 
immediately afterwards Rollo started in pursuit 
of him, brandishing his thumb, and calling out, 
‘¢ Stop that robber! Stop that robber!” ; 

The table was set for supper, and Nathan ran 
around it. Rollo pursued him first this way, and 
then that, but still taking good care not to catch 
him; the room was filled with Nathan’s shouts 
of laughter. p 

“Boys,” said Rollo’s father, who was read- 
ing his newspaper by the side of the fire, ‘‘do not 
make such a noise.” 

“Why, father, it is Nathan,” said Rollo. 

*¢ Well, Rollo makes me,”’ said Nathan. 

Their father did not reply, but went on 
reading. 

It was not long, however, before the boys got 
again engaged in their play, and were as noisy 
as before. 

‘¢ Rollo,” said Mr. Holiday, at length, raising 
his eyes from his paper, ‘‘I want you to sit down 
upon the carpet, by mother’s work-table; and 
Nathan may sit upon the cricket.” 

The boys understood that this was a sort of 
imprisonment for them, as a punishment for 
again making a noise. So they went silently to 
their respective places, and sat still. 

Mr. Holiday then read on quietly, for about 
five minutes; and then he looked up again, and 
said, ‘‘ Boys, you are free.” 

They both got up at once, and Rollo went to- 
wards the cricket where Nathan was sitting. 

‘«‘ Nathan,” said he, ‘“‘ we won’t play robber 
any more; we'll sit down here on this cricket 
and be still.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Nathan, in a low voice, ‘‘ what 
shall we do?” 

“T will teach you how to count. 
count your fingers.” 

«¢Q, I can count,” said Nathan. 

“Can you?” said Rollo. 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Nathan; and he held up the 
fingers of one hand, and began counting them, 
touching them successively with the forefinger 
of the other. 

«One, four, six, three—eh—” 

Here he paused a moment, and looked up, 
and said, ‘‘ I can’t count any farther.” 

Rollo laughed aloud, and then .immediately 
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clapped his hand to his mouth, to stop the sound. 

«« That isn’t the way to count,”’ said Rollo. 

‘Isn't it?’”’ said Nathan. 

Just then the supper came in, and Rollo and 
Nathan ran to their places. After supper, their 
father sat down again in the corner, and called 
the boys to him, and took them up, one on each 
knee, to have a talk with them. 

‘* Now tell us a story,” said Rollo. 

“‘ No,” said his father, “I will give you a lec- 
ture on intellectual philosophy.” 

“* Well,” said Nathan, ina tone of satisfaction. 

‘Intellectual philosophy,” said Mr. Holiday, 
‘is the science of human nature. The subject 
of my lecture this evening,” he continued, very 
gravely, “is one particular trait of human na- 
ture, which is very curious.” 

‘‘ What do you meaneby that?” said Nathan, 
and ‘“ What is it?” asked Rollo, both at the 
same time. 

‘‘It is this,” said their father; “the change 
which takes place in us as we grow older, in re- 
spect to the effect which sounds have upon us.” 

‘* How?” said Rollo. 

‘‘ Infants are pleased with sounds of any kind. 
So people try to amuse them by chirping to 
them, or rapping on the window, or saying, 
‘Dum, dum,’ in their ears. I think it probable 
that there is no sound so disagreeable, but that 
an infant would be pleased with it.” 

** Would he?” said Rollo. 

‘“Why, if you were to take the shovel, and 
scrape it up and down against the back of the 
chimney, so as to make a rough, grating sound, 
it would produce a very unpleasant effect upon 
your ear or mine; but I think it likely an in- 
fant would listen to it for half an hour at a time 
with great pleasure.” 

“I wish you’d try it,” said Rollo, looking 
around for the shovel. 

«¢ Yes,” said Nathan, “ do, father, do.” 

‘“*No,” said his father; “sit still, and hear 
what more I have to say.” 

*¢ As children grow older, noise seems to lose 
a little of its charm; still they are very fond of 
it. They like loud shouts, and laughter, and noisy 
plays; and the playthings that please them most 
are rattles, trumpets, drums, and images that 
will squeak, or bark, or whistle. A boy is de- 
lighted with firing off little guns, and throwing 
stones against a building; or, if he is walking 
along an open fence, he draws a stick along the 
palisades to hear the rattling. 

‘¢ As the boy grows up to be a man, his love 
for noise gradually diminishes. He begins to 
love stillness, and always prefers it, unless there 
is some peculiar source of pleasure in the sounds 
he hears, as in the harmony of music, the asso- 
ciations connected with the sound of cannon, or 
the feelings of grandeur awakened by the roar- 


ing of the sea, or of the tempest, or by peals of 


thunder.” 
‘¢T am afraid when it thunders,” said Rollo. 
‘As men grow older and older,” continued 
his father, ‘‘ they become more and more averse 
to sounds, and like stillness and quiet; so that, 


at last, when a man is advanced in age, one of 


the highest enjoyments he can possess, is to sit 
down quietly in the chimney corner, and have 
sounds hushed, and everything quiet and still; 


whereas a child would be most pleased by having 
half-a-dozen boys take shovel and tongs, and tin 
pans, and whistles, trumpets, and drums, and 


march around the room, banging them together, 
and making all the noise possible.” 


“O father,” said Rollo, “I wish I could try 


“.” 


‘**No,” said his father; ‘‘ but I will give you a 
little specimen of the different tastes of men and 


boys in this respect. 


‘¢ First,” said he, “‘ we will make a noise to 
We will play that 
you and Nathan are lions and tigers come to de- 
vour me, and I will have the shovel and tongs to 


show you what boys like. 
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and I will bang the shovel and tongs together.” 
The boys were much delighted with the idea 
of this experiment, and they jumped down, and 
began at once to growl. Their father took the 
shovel and tongs, and began to call out, as if in 
great terror, that the lions were after him; and 
to call his dogs, and then to bark and rattle his 
shovel and tongs together, while the boys filled 
the room with growlings, howlings, roarings, and 
shouts of laughter. In the midst of the scene, 
their mother came hurrying in from the kitchen, 
wondering what was the matter. 
In a few minutes, Mr. Holiday stopped, put 
down the shovel and tongs, and took his seat, 
though the lions kept pressing around him, still 
roaring. In fact, they were so delighted with 
the play that it was rather difficult to turn them 
back again to boys. They, however, at length 
ceased, and their father took them up in his lap 
again, and said, 
‘«« There, now, that is very pleasant to children, 
but it would not be so to grown people.” 
‘* Why, mother looked pleased,” said Rollo. 
‘Yes, she was pleased to witness your pleas- 
ure; but she would not like such a noise on its 
own account. But, now, as we have had a speci- 
men of noise, we will next try a specimen of si- 
lence. We will all sit perfectly still for several 
minutes, and you can observe how silence 
sounds.” 
‘¢ Silence sounds?”’ said Rollo; ‘that’s a con- 
tradiction.” 
‘¢ Yes,” said his father, ‘‘ it seems to be a con- 
tradiction in words; but you will observe that 
perfect silence produces a peculiar effect upon 
the ear, accustomed to continual noises, which I 
call the sound of silence. Hark and hear it.” 
So the boys sat perfectly still in their father’s 
lap, for a few minutes, and the room was per- 
fectly still, except a faint and almost impercepti- 
ble singing of the fire. 
‘¢ There,” said their father, after a considera- 
ble pause, “ that is what men like.” 
“Well,” said Rollo, “I like it well enough 
too.” 
«¢ Not a great deal of it,”’ said his father. 
‘Why, I like to make a noise sometimes,” 
said Rollo. 
«‘ Yes,” said his father, ‘‘ and the object I have 
had in this long talk with you, is to come to this 
result—that there is an irreconcilable difference 
of taste between grown people and children in 
respect to noise. It gives children pleasure, and 
men pain. The inference is, that when children 
want to enjoy the pleasure of a noise, they must 
do it by themselves, out of doors, or in a remote 
part of the house, where there are no grown per- 
sons present to be troubled by it; and never in 
the parlor, when the family come together at the 
close of the day. 
‘* And now, Nathan, as you have been a good 
boy, and have sat still while I have been talking, 
I must tell you a story, I suppose.” 
*¢ Yes, father,” said Nathan. 
‘* Well,” said his father, “I will tell you one 
of old Mr. Forgetful’s stories.” 5 
‘* Old Mr. Forgetful?” asked Rollo. 
“Yes,” replied his father. ‘‘ Old Mr. Forget- 
ful was an old man, and he had lost his memory, 
and so he could not always think of what he 
wanted to say; so that when he used to tell sto- 
ries to his boy Jack, Jack used to have to help 
him along.” 
‘‘ How?” said Rollo. 
‘You'll see,” replied his father; ‘but you 
must not ask so many questions; I am talking to 
Nathan now.” 
So, one morning, Nathan, old Mr. Forgetful 
began to tell his boy a story, thus:— 
‘** Once there was a boy, and, as it was a pleas- 
ant day, he thought he would go out and take 
a , a ” 
Here Rollo’s father said “a »a——,,”" ina 
hesitating manner, as if he could not remember 





frighten you off. So you can roar and growl, 


a 


‘‘ A walk, I suppose,” said Rollo. 

“QO yes, a walk, a walk,” said his father, 
—— he put on his hat, and opened the —., 
the —— ” 

*“* Door,” said Rollo. 

“‘ Yes, door,” said his father; “ but you must 
not tell me,” he continued; * you must let Na 
than. This story is for him.” 

* Door,” said Nathan. 

‘Yes, door,” added his father. ‘“ He heard 
a singing in a tree, and he looked up, and say 
a ,a ” 

‘“‘ Bird?” said Nathan, interrogatively. 
“Yes, bird—bird. He thought he would 
her a 

** Nest?” said Nathan. 

** Nest—yes, nest. Well, he found it very 
hard to climb at first, for the tree was covered 
all over with rough “ 

‘“‘ Bark?” said Rollo. ‘O,I forgot,” said he, 
immediately after. ‘I did not mean to tell.” 
* Bark?” said Nathan. 

“Yes, rough bark,” continued his father, 
‘* But after a while, he got up so high, that he 
could reach the , the ™ 

‘“« Bird’s nest?” said Nathan. 

‘« No, the , the re 

‘¢ Branches?” 

“Yes, branches, branches; that’s it. Well, 
when he got up to the branches, he could climb 
very easily. Hewent up higher and higher, and 
looked all around; and by and by he saw the 
nest, away almost up to the >to the ——” 
“Top?” 

“Yes, top. So he kept climbing on; and at 
last he got up so high, that he could look into 
the nest, and there he saw three » three 





** Eggs?” said Nathan. 

‘‘ No, not eggs,” said his father. 

tle , little " 

‘¢ Birds?”’ said Nathan. ‘ 

‘* Birds—O yes, birds. They were so small 

that they had not. any -, any * 

‘¢ Feathers?” 

‘Feathers; and when they saw him, they 

opened their , their “¢ 

‘¢ Mouths?” 

‘* Yes, mouths; because they thought it was 

the old bird, coming to bring them something to 
to ili, bP] 

66 Eat?” 

‘Yes, to eat. So the boy looked at the birds 
a little while, and then came down the tree gent- 
ly, and went home. 

‘‘ There,” said his father, ‘‘ that is the way old 
Mr. Forgetful used to tell stories; and that is all 
I can tell you now. So jump down, and rm 
away; and remember my lecture on noise.” 

** You said it was on intellectual philosophy,” 
remarked Rollo. 

‘‘True; and it was so, in some sense, as it 
was not on the physical characters of noise, but 
on its effects upon the human mind.” 

*¢T don’t understand,” said Rollo. 

‘No matter; I cannot say any more n0¥. 
So go away.” 

The boys accordingly went away, and lef 
their father to finish reading his paper. 

[Jonas a Judge 
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INVISIBLE FOOD. 

As Mr. Russell was driving his family, on 
day, in his dearborn, (or carry-all as it is calle 
in some places,) a little boy, without hat, coal 
or shoes, came running from a piece of woot 
by the road side, and ran by the side of the 
wagon, as if he wished to say something. Mr. 
Russell made the horse walk slowly, and asked 
the little fellow what le wanted. He began ” 
ery, as if frightened, and said he wanted a cent 





what word came next. 


to help to buy some bread for his mother. ™ 





climb up, and see if he could not find her —, 
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Russell thought the boy must be a very young 
peggar, as well as a very young child, and stop- 


5 


d his horse to talk with him. From what he 
could understand, he gathered that the little boy’s 
mother was a widow, that she had supported her- 
gelf by doing the washing and other work for the 


' families around, but that she had lately been so 


much hurt by being run over by a rail-way car, 
gs to be unable to go out of her house, or to do 
any hard work. Mr. Russell and his children 
were very much interested by the boy’s story, 
and having learned where his mother lived, he 
was told to run home, and they would soon come 
and see her, as they found her cottage was not 
far from their own house. ; 

Mr. Russell did not intend to pay the promis- 
ed visit until the afternoon, but his daughters 
Mary and Margaret were so much interested in 
the little boy’s account, that they begged permis- 
sion to go at once and take something for the 

rwoman’s relief. Their mother, therefore, 
filled a bow] with meat and potatoes, and allow- 


> ed the girls to take it before their own dinner. 


When they reached the cottage they found it 
to consist of one room only, with just enough of 
furniture for the sitting, eating, and sleeping of 
the woman and her son. She was sitting ina 
large chair, with a book in her lap, and their lit- 
tle acquaintance of the road-side was amusing 
himself with some broken play-things on the 
floor. The bowl of provisions was so gladly re- 
ceived by the lame woman, that the girls said 
afterwards they enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
her joy more than they did the eating of their 
own dinner. She placed the bowl on a little ta- 
ble near her, until she thanked the girls for their 
kindness, and gave them some account of her 
accident, which she told them had injured her 
so much that she could only move a few steps at 
atime, and then with great pain. She told them 
also that she was ashamed to send her child to 
beg; but that she had not even a crust in the 
house, and not knowing how else to make her 
condition known, she had allowed the boy to go 
to the road, in the hope that some of her former 
employers might be passing, to whom she could 
make known her situation. 

“Why!” said Margaret, as she took her seat 
on the stool near the woman’s feet, while the lit- 
tle boy stood like a statue at his mother’s side, 
“you.do not look distressed! . -I am sure I could 
not be so contented if I could not move about and 
had nothing to eat.” 

“Ah! my child,” said the woman, “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of.” 

“I thought you said you had nothing to eat!” 
replied Mary, who stood with her hands before 
her, earnestly looking at the woman. 

“My dear children, I thought you would un- 
derstand what I meant; as I used the words of 
our blessed Saviour when he was hungry, yet 
was in no haste to take the food his disciples had 
brought to him. I am very, very thankful to 
you, my dear children, for your kindness to me 
and my little boy, thankful to your good parents 
who sent you, and to the good Lord who pro- 
vides us with friends, and gives them the means 
and the heart to help the poor. I was in great 
distress, and had prayed to the Lord for help, 
ind his name be praised for this answer to my 
prayer for Christ’s sake. But, my kind friends, 
here (pointing to the Bible in her lap) is food 
Which strengthens and comforts my soul, and 
makes me happy at all times. This teaches me 
I shall never want; for he who feeds the birds of 
the air will not suffer his own children to perish. 

¢ is the friend of the widow, the father of the 
fatherlegs, and the help of all those who put their 
trust in Him.” 

The little girls listened in amazement. They 
ad believed that religion made those who pos- 
‘essed it better people than they were before, but 
they had never imagined that it could raise them 

Ove the distress of poverty, and make them 
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The good woman noticed the surprise of the 
twochildren, and went on in her plaifi, honest way 
to explain the matter to thém, and to assure 
them that those who have given their hearts, and 
souls, and bodies to Christ, and received him as 
their Redeemer and everlasting Friend, are as 
much consoled and sustained by the instructions, 
consolations, and hopes.of the word of God, as 
the body is strengthened by what it eats. And 
she ended by begging her kind young friends,. to 
seek this spiritual food; that in youth and age, 
sickness and health, want and plenty, time and 
eternity, they might enjoy that peace which those 
only enjoy who are reconciled to God through 
Christ, and who are accounted for Christ’s sake 
the children and heirs of God. 

The gigls had felt all the happiness of doing a 
benevol@nt action, in supplying the poor woman 
and her boy with a comfortable meal; but now, 
as they walked thoughtfully to their home, they 
felt that that lame and destitute woman was 
richer than they; and that she had given to them 
far more valuable food for their hearts, than they 
could give for herbody. They often went after- 
wards to see her, and though they were glad to 
help their mother in supplying her wants, they 
knew that the pious instructions and example 
which they received from her, were far more 
valuable than all the gold of the earth. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
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FIVE LITTLE GRAVES. 


In the summer of 1836, as I was travelling in 
one of the Middle States, the coach stopped one 
afternoon in a delightful village on the banks of 
the Susquehannah. It was just at that season of 
the year when summer is passing into the more 
grave and sombre autumn, and when the richly 
waving fields of the farmer showed that his in- 
dustry had been crowned with an abundant re- 
ward. Nearly the whole day had been spent in 
crossing the Blue Mountains, passing over one 
lofty ridge after another, with deep, yawning 
valleys between them; and it was truly pleasant 
to find that the last summit had been gained, 
and to see the beautiful Susquehannah, in the 
midst of a fertile valley, majestically rolling its 
dark and silent waters tothe ocean. About sun- 
set I happened to stroll a little distance out of 
the village to enjoy the evening breeze, and soon 
came to the Presbyterian church, a neat brick 
edifice almost concealed in a grove of oaks. On 
the opposite side of the road was the village 
burying-ground, where side by side lay the moul- 
dering dust of father and son, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant—all wrapped alike -in the 
same long and dreamless sleep. In one corner 
of the grave-yard, my attention was arrested by 
seeing five little graves, all nearly of a length. 
The little slumberers within were brothers and 
sisters, and all died in infancy. On four of the 
graves the tall green grass was waving graceful- 
ly as the evening breeze passed over it; but the 
new and fresh soil on the other plainly showed 
that the little occupant had been deposited but a 
short time in his narrow abéde. 

In a grave-yard one may always learn a valu- 
able lesson. We see there the frailty of man. 
We see that no age or condition is exempt from 
the ravages of disease and death. We see how 
large a portion of the graves are little graves, and 
consequently how large a portion of our race 
die in childhood. And we may see too the kind- 
ness of our heavenly Father in sparing our lives, 
while so many are taken away younger than 
ourselves. As I stood by the five little graves, 
I thought of those beautiful lines which I had 
learned in the primer many years before whena 
very small boy; 

When in the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I; 





‘ven cheerful when they know not how they were 
‘0 get the next morsel of food. 


From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children too may die. 








These lines ] used frequently to repeat on going 
to bed; and I well remember I was sometimes . 
afraid I should die before I scan obo aman, 
and a short grave would then be made for me. 
1 have often thought,of those lines and repeated 
them over to myself; but never have I so vividly 
seen and felt their meaning, as I did in the calm 
twilight of that summer evening when I stood by 
the five little graves.—Amherst Cabinet. 
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THE TENDER-HEARTED GIRL. 

There is a little girl in Ohio, whose name is 
Ruhammah. She used to come to school to me. 
She was four or five years old. She was a very 
sober and thoughtful girl; sometimes she would 
sit an hour together without hardly moving, en- 
gaged in deep thought. She had a great mind 
for such a young girl. She was not dull and 
stupid, for when she played she was as lively as 
the best of them. Almost every morning she 
would bring into the school room a flower pot 
full of the most beautiful flowers,—the lily, the 
tulips, and the velvet rose,—and set them on the 
desk. Sometimes their sweet fragrance would 
fill all the room, and make us all feel happy— 
that is what God made the flowers for. Proba- 
bly most of the children who read this, never 
saw the great ‘‘ Prairies” of the West. The 
Jews used to call every thing they saw that was 
very great, a thing “‘ of God.” Tall cedars they 
called “ cedars of God.” High mountains they 
called, ‘‘ mountains of God,” and great rivers 
they called “ rivers of God.” Well, then prai- 
ries ought to be called “flower gardens of 
God.” 

In the Spring, before the grass gets up so high 
that it covers them, as you pass along by them 
or across them, you may see,-for almost a hun- - 
dred miles, as far as the eye can reach, an ex- 
tended bed of flowers, the richest colors and 
most beautiful varieties that the eye ever ‘saw, 
all moving their unfolded blossoms in the sun, 
as the breath of heaven sweeps across their mas- 
sy foliage. Now, what is all thisfor? For what 
purpose are all thesemade? Why, itis to please 
the mind of man and make him love God, and 
to make him happy. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” Jesus was “ pure 
in heart,” and he “ saw God ” in his works—he 
saw more to love and admire in the simple “ lily 
of the field,” than in the gorgeous grandeur of 
King “ Solomon in all his glory.” So Ruham- 
mah loved to see the beautiful flowers, and it 
tended to make her “ pure in heart.” She used 
to get up early in the morning, and go into the 
garden and work in her flower-bed. Almost ail 
the girls had flower-beds, and used to see who 
would keep them cleanest from weeds and have 
the finest flowers. 

One morning, very early, Ruhammah came 
running up to me, almost out of breath, and said, 
‘*A naughty worm has been eating down one of 
my prettiest flowers, and oh! I am so sorry!” 
She had one tall, handsome flower, that grew 
right in the middle of her bed, and had a full 
blossom right on the top of it, and this is the one 
the worm ate off. ‘ Well,” said I, “didn’t you 
kill it?” She looked at me a moment,—*“ No 
sir,” said she, and her eyes sparkled with inno- 
cence—* no, I didn’t kill it.” ‘What did you 
do with it?” ‘TI put it on a piece of board, so it 
shouldn’t eat any more of my flowers.” Well, 
won't the sun kill it, by and bye, when it shines 
so hot?” ‘No, I put some dirt on it, so the sun 
can’t kill it.” And she skipped offto play, hap- 
py that she had done all things well. 

Now, children, if all the little girls and boys 
are as kind to every thing that God has made, 
as Ruhammah was to this little worm, do you 
think they can kill each other when they get to 
be men and women? Do you think they will 
have to go to prison for doing each other wrong? 





She knew that the same God who made her, 
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made that little: worm, and its Creator was her 
would not hurt it; and I have no 
ives to be a woman, God will 

€ will bless the world; for if she 
will not hurt a little worm, she will not hurt any 
body, who is worth a great deal more than a worm. 
She will be a ‘“* Peace Maker,” and then she 


Judge, and s 
doubt, that i 
bless her, and 


will be one of the “ children of God.” 
[Youth’s Cabinet. 
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him all the way he went.” Now, however, schools were 
established, churches were gathered, books were read 
from one end of the land to the other, and the cry was, 
“ Give us more, more education.” 


—_~—- 
A Deeply Affecting Scene. 

In the last Presbyterian Advocate, the Rev. Richard 
Lea gives a most interesting account of the sickness, re- 
ligious exercises, and happy triumphant death of Mrs. 
Mary Woods, wife of Dr. William Woods, and daugh- 








VARIETY. 


An Incident in Real Life. 


ter of the late William Semple, who died near Law- 
renceville, Oct. 11, 1840. On her deathbed she called 
her children to her bedside and thus addressed them :— 

“My dear children—I gave you to the Lord in bap- 
tism, I have prayed for you, and I leave you with him. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer relates the following affect- 
ing incident as having recently taken place in Phila- 
delphia : 

A poor woman with an intemperate husband, who was 
all kindness and affection when the demon of drunken- 
ness was not the master of his mind, had, after various 
trials, abandoned the miserable man and become a do- 
mestic in a family in the western part of the city. The 
husband, rendered desolate and desperate by this con- 
duct on the part of his wife, plunged still more madly 
into the vice which had nearly destroyed him. For 
some days, the poor wife, who, with all his faults, clung 
to him with the tenacity of woman’s love, and still cher- 
ished a hope of his ultimate reform, could learn no ti- 
dings of him, and was miserable indeed. All his words 
of kindness and affection crowded upon her memory ; 
she saw him only as he was in his early manhood, when 
he came to her with looks of gentleness, and drew bright 
pictures of their wedded life, before he had lost his ener- 
gy of spirit, had fallen a victim to the temptations of the 
convivial circle. She conjured up a thousand phantoms 
of his wretchedness and despair; of his sickness and 
death, with none to close his eyes or shed one tear of 
pity or of grief upon his lifeless corpse. The poor crea- 
ture wandered about the house for a few days in deep 
mental distress, and almost unable to discharge the du- 
ties of her humble position. She then went to the lady 
with tears in her eyes, confessed the weakness and vir- 
tue that was struggling in her bosom, and asked permis- 
sion to go in search of her unfortunate husband. It was 
granted freely and promptly, for the cunning eye of wo- 
man had already read the whole story in the features 
and the actions of the poor domestic. She was absent 
two weeks, when she returned, the very shadow of her 
formér self, and clothed in a deep suit of mourning. 
She had found her wretched husband in some low hovel 
in the suburbs, the spark of life just flickering in the 
socket. He recognized his faithful wife; seized her 
hand, pressed it to his lips, and asked her forgiveness, 


Christ.” 


give me thy heart.” 


to you.” 


Seek him early, and you will find him. Your dying 
mother requests you to give yourselves away to Jesus 
She then, with a weak and trembling hand, 
wrote the following sentences in three Bibles—* Son, 
“When my father and 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.” 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
presented one, to each, saying—* Dear children, read 
these carefully every day, and pray God to bless them 
When you mention this scene to the youngest 
one, almost an infant, his little heart will throb, and his 
eyes fill with tears—he never will forget. 


oe 5 ood 
The Career of Crime. 


A few years ago, as I was walking through my native 
village, on an errand, in the dusk of the evening, I saw 
two young men rush from a shop, one pursuing the oth- 
They were brothers. The oldest had a leather 
strap in his hand. He caught his brother, and after a 
severe struggle, in which many blows were given and 
received, succeeded in throwing him down, and severely 
whipping him with the strap. I was then a child, and 
the scene produced an impression upon my mind, which 
never will pass away. This occurred about fifteen years 

Since that time, I have neither seen nor heard 
from these two individuals, till a few days since, I read 
in a newspaper that this very person who then whipped 
his brother, is sentenced to death for the murder of his 

The two events I could not but connect in my 
mind, though fifteen years apart. 

What a warning to parents to restrain the passions of 
their children. 

What a warning to children to avoid contention and 
to check the risings of anger. 


i 
The Good Little Girl. 


A very little girl, who often read her Bible, gave proof 
that she understood her obligation to obey its precepts. 


ther for- 
“ Remember 
This done, she 


She fell upon her knees, and as she joined her prayers 
with his, the soul of the poor drunkard parted from the 


body and passed onward to eternity. 
was expended in providing him with a decent buria 





One day she came to her mother, much pleased, to show 
some fruit which had been given to her. The mother 


Her last farthing | said the friend was very kind, and had given her a great 
? 


many. Yes, said the child, very indeed; and she gave 


and when she related the story of his unhappy end, last |™¢ more than that, but I have oe some away. ‘The 
a 


embrace, and dying smile, the heart of the poor woman | ™other inquired to whom she h 


given them; when she 


seemed as if it would break with the convulsive nature of | #2swered, I . ty them to a girl who pushes me off the 
a. 


her grief. And such is woman’s love. 
Sn 
The Speaking Letter. 


The Rev. Mr. Moffatt, missionary from South Africa 
said at a late public meeting in London, he had been 
compelled to leave his family and live a semi-savage life 
one hundred miles from the missionary station. He 
could not hear from them, for there were no mail-coaches 
in that country. On one occasion, however, he received 
a letter from Mrs. Moffatt, and a chief sitting beside 
him wished to know what it was. He translated to 
him a part of the contents. The individual who brought 
it looked at him with utter amazement, and at last ex- 
claimed, “ Verily that letter speaks ; if I had known it I 
would not have brought it. It has told every word that 


is true, and yet it has no mouth.” Some time after h 


path, and makes faces at me. On being asked why she 
gave them to her, she replied, because I thought it would 
make her know that I wish to be kind to her, and she 
will not, perhaps, be rude and unkind to me again. How 
admirably did she then obey the command to overcome 
evil with good. 

A tear stood in the eye of little Charles, and he prom- 
ised his mother to try and do so too. Will my little 


readers, under similar circumstances, “ go and do like- 
wise.” 


—>—. 
Effects of Kindness, 

At a common school convention in Hampden county, 
we heard the Rev. Dr. Cooley relate an anecdote stri- 
kingly illustrative of this principle. He said, that many 
years ago, a young man went intoa district to keep 


es € | school, and bef h 4 
wished to get an individual to convey a letter to Mrs. swan temas te tae MET eee tae eee 


Moffatt, but could not procure one though he offered the 
A simpleton was at last ob- 


most liberal remuneration. 


sons came to see him, and kindly told him that there 
was one boy in the school whom it would be necessary 


. to whi ; leadi i j 
tained who promised to take it; but when he received it ne tgs lian 3 hon cg Rn 


he thought it was not worth carrying—he expected to 
receive something in a bag, and that they were playing 
a trick with him. He was told that it would convey all 
the news to Mrs. Moffatt, upon which he threw it down, 
and nothing could prevail on him to take it. He said it 


the custom of the school, and that the inference of injus- 
tice towards the boy would be drawn whenever he should 
escape, not when he should suffer. The teacher saw 
the affair in a different light. He treated the boy with 
signal kindness and attention. At first this novel course 


ont ee $f spade» : 
Sadi aeedl to bien datheand, 0008 ante tie asatned seemed to bewilder him. He could not divine its mean 


his wits. On another occasion when he wishe 


to for- 
ward a letter, he asked a native to carry it, but the man 


ing. But when the persevering kindness of the teacher 
begat a kindred sentiment of kindness in the pupil, his 


: 
hesitated, thongh he did not like to refuse, for he did not | root ere einen rae Old impulecs, died. 


wish to disoblige him (Mr. M,) and he knew that if he 
frowned upon him, a spear would have been instantly 
plunged into his bosom. At last he inquired whether he 
could not pass his spear through it; to which he replied 
that he might if he thought that the most convenient 
way of carrying it. The man answered, “No, but if he 


A new creation of motives supplied their place. Never 
was there a more diligent, obedient and successful pu- 
pil. Now, said the reverend gentlemen, in concluding 
his narrative—that boy is the Chief Justice of a neigh- 
boring State. The relator of this story—though he 
modestly kept back the fact—was himself the actor. If 





ran his spear through it, it would not say a syllable to the Romans justly bestowed a civic crown upon a sol- 


dier, who had saved the life of a fellow-soldier in battle, 


what honors are too great for the teacher who has 
rescued a child from ruin?—Common School Journal, 


————_—— 
Wealth in Christ. 

A lady of wealth and piety, who had lately met wit, 
many afflictions, and was expecting more, related some 
her sorrows to a poor but pious woman, whose co 
she entered. The poor Christian, taking the lady to, 
closet, said, “ Do you see anything?” The lady repjj 
“No.” She took her to another closet, and repeated the 
question, to which with some surprise the lady again ap, 
swered, “No.” “Then, madam,” said the poor wo; 
“you see all I have in the world. But why should The 
unhappy? I have Christ in my heart, and heaven in y 
eye. Ihave an unfailing word of promise, that brea 
shall be given me, and water shall be sure, while I st, 
a little longer in this vale of tears; and when I die, 
bright crown of glory awaits me, through the merits o 
my Redeemer.” 

Blessed confidence! Reader, do you possess thiy 
cheering hope?— Youth’s Magazine. 

——  - 
Characteristics of Birds. 

All birds have their peculiar traits, not only in th 
manner of constructing their nests, rearing their young, 
&c. but also in their habits; some of which may mt 
hitherto have been generally observed. The swalloy 
species are never known to alight on a green tree 
shrub, nor to enter a green forest; but confine then. 
selves to the habitations of men, fields and meadows 
The night-hawk and whippoorwill kind always plant 
themselves lengthwise of a rail or dry limb ; while other 
birds invariably sit crosswise. The whetsaw never for. 
sakes the wood, and is seldom seen; but makes the for. 
est continually resound in the spring with its sharp ani 
thrilling notes, resembling the filing of a saw. The 
wood-pecker seldom remains quiet over a few seconds; 
and never ascends the body of a tree perpendicularly, 
but in a spiral manner. Crows while feeding, station a 
sentinel upon the topmost branch of a tree to give wan- 
ing of danger; and when alighted in a body they select 
the upper boughs. 

i —— 
Benefit of Good Fxample. 

John Punctual came running into his father’s roon 
one day, and exclaimed, “ Father, Peter Penurious asked 
me to go with him to the shoe store and get a pair of 
shoes, but Mr. Crispin would not let him have them, be- 
cause he wanted to be trusted. What is the reason, fi. 
ther, he never refused to trust me?” “ Why, my so, 
Mr. Crispin told me the other day, that Penurious never 
paid his bills till he was obliged to—that is the reason 
he has lost his credit.” “Well, father, I really was sor 
ry for Peter—he held his head down, and looked so much 
ashamed. »But I like your plan best—you always pi 
people when the money is due, and they are glad to 
have your custom.” “ Well, my son, that puts me it 
mind of your Youth’s Companion. Is not the year new- 
ly expired which we paid for last? If so, you must 
hand another dollar to the Post Master, and request him 
to send it to the Printer and get his Receipt.” “Thank 
you, father, I take a great deal more comfort in reading 
my little paper, when I know it is paid for—and when! 
grow up to be a man, I will try to do as you do, so thit 
I may have good credit, and never get refused when! 
want to be trusted.” 


———— 
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THE TULIP AND THE ROSE. 


A tulip and a fair moss rose, 
Within my garden grew, 

And both so bright, I knew not which 
With partial eyes to view ; 

The tulip, like the world’s gay charms, 
In rich attire was drest, 

The rose was clad in humblest garb 
And gentle loveliness. 


But death came like a wintry blast, 
The tulip droop’d its head. 

Its gay attractions all were lost, 
Its short liv’d charms were dead. 

The balmy fragrance of the rose 
Outliv’d its maiden bloom, 

And shed a soft delicious breath, 
Around its humble tomb. 

The fairest forms, alas, decay ; 
And beauty soon is past, 





But virtue, like the rose’s scent, 
Eternally shall last. 





